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CAST 



Jim Garrison (Kevin Cosiner) 

Liz Garrison (Sissy Spacek) 

David Feme (Joe Pescl) 

Clay Shaw (Tommy Lee Jones) 

Lee Harvey Oswald (Gary Oldman) 
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The “magic bullet” 

Garrison and the Media 

In JFK, Jim Garrison shows his indignation at an 
NBC News report attacking his investigation. (The 
actual report aired June 19, 1967, and accused 
Garrison of trying to bribe witnesses.) The film 
does not show, however, Garrison’s own manipula- 
tion of the media. Between Clay Shaw’s arrest on 
March 1, 1967, and the opening of his trial on 
January 21, 1969, the New Orleans district attor- 
ney conducted his own publicity campaign. On 
Johnny Carson’s “Tonight Show" and in Playboy 
magazine, Garrison implicated Lyndon Johnson, 
the CIA, and the FBI, as well as unnamed neo- 
Nazis. He told Jim Phelan of the Saturday Evening 
Post that the Kennedy assassination was "a 
homosexual thrill-killing" concocted by David 
Ferrie, Shaw, Jack Ruby (whose gay name Garrison 
claimed was "Pinkie"), and Lee Harvey Oswald (“a 
switch-hitter who couldn’t satisfy his wife,” 

Garrison told Phelan). 



Since its birth, the movie industry has 
spawned evangelists of nearly every 
stripe. D.W. Griffith asserted that he had 
been ordained by Christ to produce pic- 
tures exalting the “brotherhood of man.” 
Chaplin’s later films preached world 
peace, Louis B. Mayer celebrated middle- 
class virtue, and John Wayne personified 
patriotism. Oliver Stone’s lofty purpose, 
he has asserted, is to “start to change 
things” by “looking at the ’60s not as his- 
tory but as a seminal decade for the post- 
war generation coming into power in the 
Stanley Kamow ’90s.” Without crediting either, he cites 

Shakespeare and George Santayana to 
punctuate his point: ‘What is past is pro- 
logue. To forget that past is to be condemned to relive it.” Yet Stone’s cin- 
ematic crusade often borders on the zany. 

His defining moment was Vietnam, where he served as an infantry- 
man. He won Academy Awards for directing two fine war pictures, 
Platoon and Born on the Fourth of July, but flopped with Heaven and 
Earth, a commendable attempt to recapture the ordeal of a Vietnamese 
woman trapped in the conflict. In between he made JFK, which deals with 
Vietnam as well. Stone based JFK on the book On the Trail of the 
Assassins by Jim Garrison, who also features as the movie’s hero. A con- 
troversial former New Orleans district attorney, Garrison had a check- 
ered career debunking the Warren Commission’s version of the Kennedy 
assassination. The film, embracing his interpretation, indicts a cabal of 
high-level hawks for covertly engineering Kennedy’s murder to prevent 
him from pulling out of Southeast Asia after his 1964 reelection. The cul- 
prits supposedly responsible for this “coup d’etat” range from the military 
and the Dallas police to the intelligence community and multinational 
corporations, with Lyndon Johnson and J. Edgar Hoover “accomplices 
after the fact.” 

Released in 1991, the movie was widely excoriated by politicians, com- 
mentators, and scholars as a preposterous, even alarming, deformation of 
reality. The outcry boosted Stone’s stature in Hollywood, which thrives 
on publicity. But Stone isn’t gratified by mere attention. Far more than 
his show-business colleagues, many of whom believe fame makes them 
experts on everything from health care to arms control, Stone desperate- 
ly yearns to be respected. He went ballistic over a piece in the 
Washington Post by George Lardner, who referred to JFK as “the edge of 
paranoia.” Such attacks seem to confirm Stone’s view of himself as a vic- 
tim of the entrenched Establishment. In a furious response to Lardner, 
he evoked the campaign by the Hearst newspapers to suppress Citizen 
Kane. By implication, the same demons who plotted Kennedy’s death are 
out to demolish him. 
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Jim Garrison 



Six-foot, seven-inch Earling Carothers “Jim 
Garrison served in the National Guard dur- 
ing World War II before entering Tulane Law 
School in the fall of 1546. After graduation, 
he worked as an FBI agent for two years 
until, bored with routine loyalty checks, he 
returned to active service with the Guard. In 
October 1952, army doctors relieved him of 
duty after they diagnosed a "severe and 
disabling psychoneurosis.” Garrison later 
claimed he had been sick with amoebic 
dysentery, which the doctors mistook for 
acute anxiety. 

In 1954, Garrison joined the staff of 
New Orleans district attorney Richard 
Dowling. He served as an assistant DA until 
1958, when he returned to private practice. 
In 1961, after failing to win a criminal court 
judgeship, Garrison beat Dowling in a four- 
way race for district attorney. Once in 
office, he quickly established a reputation 
for bringing sensational charges — and win- 
ning front-page headlines— although these 
cases rarely produced convictions. 
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Although JFK focuses on the investigation 
conducted by Jim Garrison (played by Kevin 
Costner), the film also includes numerous 
flashbacks. For his reenactment of the 
Kennedy assassination, director Oliver 
Stone placed a gunman behind the stock- 
ade fence on the famous “grassy knoll” in 
Dealey Plaza. Railway signalman Sam 
Holland had told the Warren Commission of 
“a puff of smoke” he had seen there just 
after the shots. Many conspiracy theorists 
believe Holland’s story to be evidence of a 
second assassin. While filming the scene, 
however, Stone had difficulty finding a rifle 
that would produce enough smoke for a 
puff to be seen on film. To produce the nec- 
essary visual effect, Stone had a props 
man pump smoke from a bellows. 
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Members of the Warren Commission outside 
the Texas School Book Depository 



The Warren Commission 

On November 29, 1963, one week after the 
assassination, Lyndon Johnson signed Executive 
Order 11130, creating a presidential commission 
to investigate the events in Dallas. The seven- 
member panel, chaired by Supreme Court chief 
justice Earl Warren, included Representatives Hale 
Boggs and Gerald Ford; Senators John Sherman 
Cooper and Richard Russell; former CIA director 
Allen Dulles; and John J. McCloy, the former World 
Bank president who had coordinated disarmament 
activities for the Kennedy administration. The 
Warren Commission, which Oliver Stone repeatedly 
attacks in JFK, had a dual mandate: to discover 
the facts of the assassination and to dispel 
rumors that might, according to Allen Dulles, inter- 
fere with the functioning of the government, at 
home and abroad. 

Beginning with Marina Oswald on February 3, 
1964, commission lawyers spent six months 
deposing 552 witnesses. Gerald Ford had the best 
attendance record, hearing seventy-five percent of 
the testimony; Richard Russell, the worst, hearing 
just six percent. Meanwhile, the FBI conducted 
twenty-five thousand of its own interviews and sub- 
mitted more than twenty-three hundred 
investigative reports. 

Despite this deluge, the FBI still withheld 
important information, as did the CIA. The FBI, for 
instance, deleted the name, address, and phone 
number of Dallas special agent James Hosty from 
Oswald’s address book before sending it to the 
commission. (Ten days before the assassination, 
Hosty had received from Oswald a note he later 
destroyed at the direction of Dallas FBI chief 
J. Gordon Shanklin. He never mentioned the note 
to the commission, and its existence was not 
revealed until 1975.) Meanwhile, the CIA and 
Commissioner Dulles never revealed the existence 
of CIA-Mafia plots to kill Fidel Castro. 

On September 24, 1964, the commission 
delivered its 888-page report to President 
Johnson, whose initial comment was, “It' heavy." 
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I lack the credentials to judge Stone as a filmmaker — though many 
critics, including some who regard its thesis as repugnant, applaud JFK 
as a technical masterpiece. Nor am I competent to assess the picture’s 
rendition of the Kennedy assassination, which has been scrutinized and 
debated again and again, yet still perplexes most Americans. However, I 
feel qualified to comment on the movie’s Vietnam perspective, having 
covered the wars there for more than forty years — from France’s futile 
struggle to retrieve its Asian empire to the helicopters frantically lifting 
off the roof of the U.S. embassy in Saigon. I reexamined the subject in 
depth while preparing my book Vietnam: A History, as well as for the PBS 
documentary series “Vietnam: A Television History.” 

Central to JFK is Stone’s premise that Kennedy, had he lived, would 
have abandoned Vietnam. As evidence he cites a Kennedy plan to repatri- 
ate one thousand U.S. advisers by the end of 1963 as the prelude to a 
complete withdrawal. But Johnson, he alleges, was determined to intensi- 
fy the war and, shortly after taking office, countermanded the order. I 
appreciate the difficulty of coping with complicated situations on the 
screen. Yet Stone, to buttress his proposition, twists the episode out of all 
recognition. 

E arly in 1963, South Vietnam’s rigid President Ngo Dinh Diem was 
cracking down on internal dissidents, throwing the country into 
chaos. Fearing that the turmoil would benefit the Communist insur- 
gents, Kennedy conceived of bringing home one thousand of the sixteen 
thousand American military advisers as a way of prodding Diem into 
behaving more leniently. Kennedy’s decision was codified in National 
Security Action Memorandum, or NSAM, 263. Its aim was to “indicate 
our displeasure” with Diem and “create significant uncertainty” in him 
“as to future intentions of the United States.” Kennedy hoped that the 
scheme, which also scheduled a reduction of the U.S. force over the next 
two years, would give the South Vietnamese the chance to strengthen 
themselves. 

Nothing in Kennedy’s public utterances, however, suggested that he 
even remotely envisioned scuttling Vietnam. During an interview with 
Walter Cronkite in early September 1963, he affirmed his faith in the 
domino theory, adding, “I don’t agree with those who say we should with- 
draw.” He echoed that line in a talk with Chet Huntley: ‘We are not there 
to see a war lost.” Had he delivered the address he was slated to give in 
Dallas, he would have declared that the involvement in Southeast Asia 
might be “painful, risky, and costly . . . but we dare not weary of the task.” 
Robert Kennedy repeated the same thesis in an oral history interview, 
saying that the president “felt that he had a strong, overwhelming reason 
for being in Vietnam, and that we should win the war. ...” When asked if 
his brother ever contemplated “pulling out,” Bobby replied, “No.” 

Three days after Kennedy’s assassination, the Johnson administration 
issued its initial Vietnam directive, NSAM 273. With slight modifications, 
it perpetuated the Kennedy policy. A six-second bit in JFK shows the two 
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documents— an effort by Stone to dramatize Johnson’s switch to a new, 
more belligerent approach. But Professor Larry Berman of the University 
of California at Davis, an assiduous student of the war, has tapped virtual- 
ly every available source on the period without discovering any evidence 

of a real change. . . 

President Kennedy had made it plain that the repatriation of the U.b. 
advisers depended on the performance of the South Vietnamese troops; 
unless they were trained to take over, the Americans would stay. Johnson 
carried out the U.S. withdrawal, though it was essentially an accounting 
exercise. As one thousand men returned home, another thousand 
arrived; by December 1963, the force was the same as it had been. 

In one of JFK s most pivotal scenes, a secret agent tells Garrison about 
a late 1963 White House reception at which Johnson told the joint chiefs 
of staff, “Just let me get elected, and then you can have your war." Stone, 
by his own admission, borrowed the anecdote from my book, and I am 
convinced of its accuracy, having heard it from Gen. Harold K. Johnson, 
then the army chief of staff and a guest at the party. I used the story to 
illustrate Lyndon Johnson’s practice of making different promises to dif- 
ferent factions. In this instance, he estimated that by placating the brass 
he could rally their conservative allies on Capitol Hill behind his liberal 
social agenda. At the same time, as I wrote, he confided to members of 
Congress who had qualms about Vietnam that he had no intention of get- 
ting immersed in that “damn pissant little country.” However, Stone, to 
depict Johnson as a warmonger, lifted the story out of context. 

Quite apart from JFK, there remains the question of what Kennedy 
would have done had he lived: Would he have pulled out of Vietnam or, 
as Johnson did, escalated the war? Nobody will ever know. My guess is 
that he would have behaved just as Johnson did, given the Cold War cli- 
mate of the time. But Stone may have the final word. Friends who teach 
high school and college courses on Vietnam tell me that, for most of their 
students, JFK is the truth. 



Background Reading 

Stanley Kamow, Vietnam: A History (Viking, 1983) 
Gerald Posner, Case Closed (Random House, 1993) 



DmECTO^Oliver Stone; PRODUCER: A. Kitman Ho, Oliver Stone; SCREENPLAY: Oliver 
Stone, Zachary Sklar; STUDIO: Warner; VIDEO: Warner; RUNNING TIME: 189 mm. 



“You Can Have Your War” 

Johnson subscribed to the adage that "wars are 
too serious to be entrusted to generals.” He 
knew, as he once put it, that armed forces need 
battles and bombs and bullets in order to be 
heroic" and that they would drag him into a mili- 
tary conflict if they could. But he also knew that 
Pentagon lobbyists, among the best in the busi- 
ness, could persuade conservatives in Congress 
to sabotage his social legislation unless he satis- 
fied their demands. As he girded himself for the 
1964 presidential campaign, he was especially 
sensitive to the jingoists who might brand him 
"soft on Communism” were he to back away 
from the challenge in Vietnam. So, politician that 
he was, he assuaged the brass and the braid 
with promises he may never have intended to 
keep. At a White House reception on Christmas 
Eve 1963, for example, he told the joint chiefs of 
staff: “Just let me get elected, and then you can 
have your war." 




From Stanley Karnow's 
Vietnam: A History 



later... 

Once it came to trial, Jim Garrison’s case against 
Clay Shaw quickly fell apart. A late addition to 
Garrison’s witness list, New York accountant 
Charles Spiesel, testified that he had attended a 
1963 party at which Ferrie, Shaw, and Oswald had 
discussed plans to kill Kennedy. Under cross- 
examination, however, Spiesel also revealed that 
his psychiatrist and the police were conspiring to 
interfere with his thought processes and that he 
fingerprinted his daughter each time she returned 
from college to confirm her identity. 

Although many assassination researchers dis- 
tanced themselves from Garrison after the trial, 
they benefited greatly from the new material his 
subpeona power had shaken loose — most notably 
the eight-millimeter film shot by Abraham Zapruder. 
shown publicly for the first time at the Shaw trial. 
For five years, Time-Life had jealously guarded 
Zapruder's film of the assassination, fighting 
Garrison’s subpoena all the way to the Supreme 
Court before surrending the film. It was quickly 
bootlegged. 
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